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A Statement of Purpose 


| peng ag AND Crisis was founded five years 
ago. It came into being under the pressure of 
the world crisis. The world was threatened with the 
triumph of a terrible tyranny. Our action was 
prompted by the conviction that it was the duty of 
Christians to make their decisions in terms of the 
actual alternatives before them. Many Christians, 
particularly in America, sought to express their 
Christian faith by dwelling upon ideal possibilities 
of a brotherly world and emphasizing the unworthi- 
ness of the so-called democratic nations to defend 
“civilization.” 

We believed that this type of interpretation of 
Christian sanction made for irresponsibility and the 
evasion of duty, and that in America particularly 
it tended to support a policy of national isolationism. 
The founders of the journal were convinced that our 
nation was bound to accept responsibility for the de- 
feat of tyranny and the organization of a world 
community. 

Now that the war has been brought to a victorious 
conclusion and we have learned from bitter experi- 
ence to renounce the more obvious forms of isola- 
tionism, it may seem to many of our friends and 
readers that we should bring our venture to a close. 
We have never promised to continue indefinitely and 
we do not make such a promise now. Yet we believe 
that for some time to come we may have a useful 
function to perform and we should like to state the 
reasons for our decision and outline our policy. 

1. We are living in a crisis deeper and wider 
than any of us imagined. The political and economic 
aspects of that crisis are caused by the difficulty 
which modern technological civilization finds in 
achieving a tolerable justice in either national or in- 
ternational life. But the crisis also has moral and 
religious aspects. The two world wars and the in- 
vention of the atomic bomb bring an age to an end. 
In that age technical advance was regarded as a 
guaranty of ever wider brotherhood. The Christian 
faith was widely considered to be outmoded; and 
many of its champions even sought to defend it 
primarily by interpreting it in terms of the social 


and historical optimism of the age. Now we realize 
that history is more tragic, and all historical ad- 
vances are more ambiguous than even Christians had 
believed. We see once more the relevance and pro- 
fundity of the Christian faith, which never held out 
the hope of an easy redemption of human society, 
but rather the hope that God’s power and mercy 
would finally complete human efforts which were in 
themselves incomplete and which ever remain partly 
opposed to the divine will. 

We believe that Christians must approach the 
tasks of our day in a spirit of humility, inspired by 
the Christian interpretation of the limits of human 
goodness; in a spirit of patience prompted by the 
Christian understanding of the tortuous and dis- 
appointing aspects of man’s history; with a serenity 
amid vast insecurity which only an ultimate hope 
and faith can provide; and with a sense of social 
responsibility amid the complexities of competing 
claims, which can come from a religious sense of 
obligation to do God’s will on earth. 

2. We believe that while in one crisis our nation 
has overcome the tendency to irresponsibility, we 
face today the new perils and temptations which arise 
from the possession of predominant power in the in- 
ternational community. Though we do not claim 
to have a simple Christian solution for each problem, 
we do believe that there are in the Christian faith 
sources of insight concerning the conditions of a 
solution, and that solutions become easier when 
sought with courage and in the spirit of humility. 

3. We believe that the passions of war and the 
vindictiveness toward a terrible, but now vanquished, 
foe, threaten at every point to make the social, eco- 
nomic and moral confusion of the nations worse 
confounded. We have never believed that the 
Christian doctrine of forgiveness ought to be senti- 
mentally interpreted so as to exclude punishment ; 
but there is a resource in Christian forgiveness which 
will prevent men, and may prevent nations, from 
denying their own guilt and from forgetting the 
majesty of the Lord under whose ultimate judgment 
all our judgments stand. In this spirit it is possible 








for Christians to apprehend the many shades of in- 
dividual responsibility for the evils of Fascism 
among the people of enemy nations. 

4. We face domestic problems of social justice as 
grave as the international issues. We believe we 
must find a democratic solution for the problem of 
unemployment; we must find a way to prevent in- 
security and poverty amid a technical system capable 
of producing more wealth than any other national 
economy in history. These problems must be ap- 
proached in a spirit in which the sense of Christian 
responsibility will outweigh the dogmas of the past 
and the shibboleths prompted by party loyalties. 

5. We believe that a stable world order will re- 
quire something more than the present uneasy peace, 
and may well require constitutional forms beyond 
those now embodied in the United Nations Charter. 
But we also understand the difficulty of securing a 
constitutional system that abridges the sovereignty 
of the great powers and provides for the effective 
participation of all nations. The invention of the 
atomic bomb makes the development of an interna- 
tional instrument for its control imperative. Yet 
the movement toward centralized authority on a 
world scale contains a threat of world tyranny, par- 
ticularly if the authority within the world is con- 
ceived merely in terms of police power in world gov- 
ernment. 

6. We believe that the emergence of a world- 
wide fellowship in the Christian church is a hopeful 
element in the international situation. We think of 
this movement not primarily as an immediate re- 
source for the solution of the political problems, but 
as an ultimate resource for bringing the Christian 
gospel into a more effective relations with the spiri- 
tual problems of our era, to the end that the procla- 
mation of the Gospel and its sacramental incarnation 
in the life of the church may bring men under the 
judgment of Christ, enabling them to live sanely and 
serenely amid the insecurities of our age. The world- 
wide fellowship of the churches involve actions 
across national lines and contains a promise for all 
other international relations. We propose therefore to 
do everything in our power to strengthen the ecu- 
menical movement, chiefly by bringing knowledge 
of the life of other churches and their problems to 
the attention of American Christians. 

7. We believe that our understanding of the 
Christian Gospel must be deepened, if the Christian 
faith is to be the resource it ought to be for a genera- 
tion destined to live in an insecure age as well as to 
face great tasks and opportunities. Some of our 
greatest tasks are subject to frustrations and disap- 
pointments, for which the secularism of our age and 
sentimental versions of the Christian faith have not 





prepared us. The sanity required for the fulfillment 
of our duty must be drawn from a faith which has, 
by grace, an unwavering trust in the love of God, 
no matter what turn our historic fortunes. 

THE BoarD OF SPONSORS. 


Announcement 


The Statement of Purpose, which we are pub- 
lishing this week, will explain why we have de- 
cided to continue our journal-for the time being 
and what our editorial plans are. 

We are happy to announce the following addi- 
tions to the board of sponsors: Mr. Eugene E. 
Barnett, General Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the Y.M.C.A.; The Right Reverend Angus 
Dun, Bishop of Washington; Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of the Riverside Church, New York; 
President Benjamin Mays of Morehouse College; 
Professor Shelton Smith of Duke University; Dr. 
Channing Tobias, Senior Secretary for colored 
work of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A.; 
and Dr. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, Stamford Uni- 
versity. 

The following have been added to the editorial 
board: Bishop James C. Baker of California; Dean 
Charles W. Gilkey of the University of Chicago; 
and President Umphrey Lee of the Southern 
Methodist University. 

We are glad to report that our subscribers are 
evidently strongly in favor of our continuing the 
journal. They have sent in over 600 subscrip- 
tions for their friends at Christmastime. We 
deeply appreciate this support. It would seem 
that our journal has found a very loyal group of 
friends and supporters. We shall try not to disap- 
point them and to bring the most thoughtful pos- 
sible interpretations of the relationships of the 
Christian faith to current world problems in the 
coming year. 





The Dietrich Bonhoeffer Fund 


Two months ago Christianity and Crisis initiated 
“The Dietrich Bonhoeffer Fund” to express our sense of 
responsibility toward the family of this Christian 
Martyr. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, one of the leading young 
Theologians of the German Church, together with his 
brother and two brothers-in-law were executed by the 
Nazis. His aged parents have the responsibility for ten 
fatherless grandchildren. Christianity and Crisis, to- 
gether with the Bishop of Chichester, who has initiated 
a similar fund in Britain, is attempting to keep these 
children from want. 

We are glad to report that our subscribers have thus 
far contributed $1046.00 toward the fund. We should 
like to secure double this amount during the coming 
year. Checks may be made payable to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and sent either to us or to Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Japan Looks to America 


CHAPLAIN DE WITT C. CLEMENS 


A? one turns to the Nippon Times each day he is 
increasingly impressed by the lack of interest 
on the part of economic, social and political groups 
in the United States with respect to the establishment 
of the peace. In reading the news from the States, it 
is difficult to find reference to anything but strikes, 
lobbyists and the increasing tendency toward lawless- 
ness. Naturally, information such as this is any- 
thing but encouraging to us here in Japan, for the 
“me first, and the devil take the hindmost” attitude 
is quite obvious. To us, over here, we see—in the 
form of that “devil”—the natives of the many is- 
lands of the Pacific, including Japan, who depend 
upon the leadership, diplomacy and self-styled Chris- 
tianity that America has proudly declared so often. 

In short, the “chips are down” now that the war 
is over, and the paramount thought in the minds of 
those who look from afar at America is this: Amer- 
ica has declared itself as being concerned with the 
welfare of mankind, she has declared this as a Chris- 
tian principle which she claims as the basis of her 
way of life. She now must demonstrate her good 
faith by assuring that peace which we all cherish, 
in so far as she is able. Will she be able to guide 
and lead in the course of these years just ahead with 
the foresight and ability that she has claimed? To us 
Americans abroad, as we read of America since V-J 
Day—we wonder. 

Japan today is in the midst of a profound ideologi- 
cal revolution. For years she has placed her faith 
in a god-head that has proved itself incapable of 
bringing her success, but rather has led her to com- 
plete collapse, leaving her in a state of confusion. 
No longer having the arbitrary guidance of its mili- 
tary and economic forces to mould the thought of the 
nation, the masses of Japanese people are casting 
about for an ideology that will replace their former 
way of life. 

In the throes of this national mental chaos comes 
the American Army with its many John Smiths of 
Middletown, U. S. A. Order, kindliness and friend- 
liness have come with John Smith, and the Japanese 
people have grasped for this straw as does the pro- 
verbial drowning person. Cooperation has been, 
by and large, the rule of the day. Not a passive co- 
operation that accepts the order of the conqueror 
with tongue-in-cheek ; but rather a deeply concerned 
acknowledgment by the people in general, of na- 
tional error and wrong-doing. There is coupled 
with this spirit of humility a sincere desire, on the 
part of the majority, to re-build the foundations of 
Japan so that she will be able to take her place as 
a respectable member of the community of nations. 

Today there is a vital interest in Japan, among 


the masses of the people who have hitherto been un- 
informed, or falsely propagandized—as to the real 
meaning of democracy as a form of government ; and 
the real meaning of Christianity as a way of life. 
This interest has been increasingly evident with the 
continued presence of the American GI. In him, 
may be found one of the best ambassadors that 
America has ever been fortunate enough to have. 
He has tipped the scales of distrust and fear, that 
were very evident upon the occasion of the initial 
landings, to an attitude of welcome and trust. This 
has been no small accomplishment in itself. The 
very fact that such a phenomena could take place, 
when only a short time before Americans and Jap- 
anese were locked in mortal combat—has caused the 
Japanese to wonder at those qualities of mercy and 
forgiveness that can emanate from such a people. 
In the past three months the first faint rays of hope 
have begun to show through the clouds that hang 
over Japan—and those rays, to the Japanese, come 
from America. 


It is little wonder, then, that we who see this re- 
action taking place are justly proud to be Ameri- 
cans. The responsibilities of citizenship in America 
are, in many cases, being realized for the first time 
by those who represent you over here. But then we 
read of the contemporary scene back home, and the 
feeling is, to say the least, one of foreboding, be- 
cause we see few instances of that spirit of unity 
which contributed to America’s winning of the war. 
We see America standing as a dazed figure at the 
cross-roads of 1918 once again, confused as to which 
course and highway she will follow, being pulled 
this way and that by internal domestic chaos that 
smacks of selfishness at its highest tide. 


Perhaps it would be well for America to hear the 
words of Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, as he expressed the 
problem and its solution to a congregation of Gl’s on 
Thanksgiving Eve at our chapel here in Wakamatsu, 
Japan. He said: “Japan has been beaten completely 
both by external force and by internal rottenness. 
Her only hope for tomorrow lies in her complete 
conversion of heart and mind to the will of Almighty 
God. America, and the United Nations, as victors, 
have assumed the role of leadership in our world. 
Their only hope for tomorrow, as a world of peace, 
lies in their complete acceptance and recognition of 
the will of Almighty God.” 

If ever any peoples needed to be impressed with 
the tremendous tasks and responsibilities that lie 
before it, that peoples are ourselves. But, at the 
same time, if ever a nation needed to be impressed 
with a sense of its short-comings in the sight of 
Almighty God—that nation is also ours. 











The End of State Shintoism in Japan 


RICHARD T.BAKER 


HRISTIANS and Buddhists expressed gratifi- 

cation here over General Douglas MacArthur’s 
directive ousting Shintoism as a state-supported re- 
ligion and decreeing freedom for all religious sects 
in Japan. 

Under the American commander’s directive, the 
state can no longer use Shinto as a test of good 
citizenship, compel attendance and the offering of 
gifts at Shinto shrines, or teach Shinto doctrines in 
schools. The practice whereby officials visited 
shrines to report on public matters has been stopped. 
Shinto shrines in state-supported offices and institu- 
tions are now prohibited and must be removed im- 
mediately. Meanwhile, all religious discriminations 
are legally banned. 

Through skillful use of Shinto mythology and 
ethics stressing Japan’s divine creation, deification of 
the emperor, and complete devotion to the nation 
as a primary moral tenet, militarists and ultra- 
nationalists erected an effective ideology to bulwark 
imperialistic schemes. It is this ideology of Jap- 
anese superiority and divine destiny to rule the 
world which is now being broken. 

General MacArthur’s directive prohibits the spon- 
sorship, support, perpetuation, control and dissemina- 
tion of Shinto by government and officials, separates 
militarism from Shinto doctrines, and closes it to 
Shinto teaching. 

Shinto shrines which received public funds and 
compelled gifts from the people suffer a setback, but 
it is believed the purely religious aspects of the faith 
will undoubtedly prosper. Shinto priests, one of 
their spokesman told American military headquar- 
ters, will gladly give up state support in exchange 
for freedom of religion. 

A total of 112,970 shrines throughout the country 
have been receiving 2,500,000 yen annually directly 
from the state. This subsidy was insignificant, how- 
ever, beside the huge gifts drawn from the people 
by compulsion. 

State Shinto, which is really a form of spiritual- 
ized patriotism, is only 75 years old in Japan. It is 
a clever hoax whereby empire builders’ propaganda 
bas skillfully convinced the Japanese people that 
Shinto is inseparable from Japanese history and 
tradition. 

Shinto is an indigenous religion of Japan, while 
Buddhism and Christianity were imported. As a 
simple faith Shinto stressed the myths of divine 
creation and morality and filial loyalty. Sectarian 
Shinto, of which there are 17,500,000 adherents, 
maintained this simple faith. Its doctrines are not 
molested by the present order. It is as free and as 
legally protected as any religion in Japan today. 


Shrine Shinto, however, by which the Japanese 
were trained to believe there is no difference between 
being Japznese and being Shinto, has had its wings 
clipped. After political phases of Shrine Shinto 
have been removed as ordered, adherents may form 
a legal religion of the faith remaining. 

During the past 75 years Shrine Shinto persecuted 
and eradicated sects of Shinto which taught doc- 
trines varying even by a shade from the official gov- 
ernment line, but these sects are most likely to show 
a strong revival, as simple faith is deeply rooted in 
the people. 

Christianity, being a minority religion with about 
400,000 adherents, gains most from the new freedom 
and protection. Some Japanese correspondents hold 
that the new directives are an effort to encourage 
Christianity over Shinto. 

Such is not the case. “All creeds, religions and 
faiths, are placed on exactly the same legal basis,” 
said Brigadier General Ken R. Dyke, chief of the 
civilian information and education section of Allied 
headquarters. “The Shinto sect will continue to 
enjoy the same protection and freedom as any other 
religion. Militaristic and ultra-nationalistic doc- 
trines are taken out of religion. Shinto shrines that 
have a real religious following will be able to exist 
on voluntary contributions.” 

Nothing is said in General MacArthur’s directive 
regarding the emperor himself, who is the Shinto 
high priest and its focal point of reverence. But it 
was explained by Brig. Gen. Dyke that the emperor’s 
private religion and his subjects’ respect for him as 
head of the state is not molested. 

As an individual, the emperor can go to Ise to re- 
port to his ancestors and make gifts to shrines, but 
Dyke indicated that budgetary control of the im- 
perial household might restrain excessive grants 
from the emperor’s funds to religious organizations. 

Military-manufactured Shinto, dating from about 
1870, claimed the Japanese were of divine descent 
and therefore superior, that the emperor came in 
lineal descent from the sun goddess and therefore 
had a divine right to rule all lands and peoples. These 
were the tenets the national government in 1875 
drew up in ritual and creeds. No variance from of- 
ficial beliefs were permitted except by special per- 
mit. The Government issued textbooks and com- 
mentaries expounding the faith. The circulation of 
these volumes is now banned, and new textbooks 
will be prepared. 

With this creed the government begati the sys- 
tematic indoctrination of all Japan. Priests were 
brought under government control by appointment, 
support, discipline and dismissal. Shrines were or- 
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ganized systematically from small local shrines to 
the chief shrine at Ise. 

In 1899 the government banned all religious in- 
struction in schools and then insisted state Shinto 
was not a religion and made instruction in its doc- 
trines compulsory. Through textbooks, indoctrinated 
teachers, impressive ceremonies, all the threads of 
Shinto’s nationalistic policies were woven in the 
students’ minds, producing submissiveness in every- 


thing the government did. Thus, Shinto in Japan 
has been used to bring militarists to power easily and 
to lead the nation to aggressive wars. 

The American command’s sweeping directive was 
prepared on the basis of research made by naval 
Lieutenant William K. Bunce, former Dean of 
Otterbein College at Westerville, Ohio, and now in 
charge of religious matters in the section headed by 
Brigadier General Dyke. 


“I Was an Hungered and Ye Gave Me 
No Meat!” 


HRISTIANS do well to remember that in 

Christ’s story of the last Judgment a crucial 

test has to do with food for the hungry with whom 
he vicariously identifies himself. 

Never has it been more important to apply the 
implicit lesson of that parable than it is today. Of 
the Four Horsemen, the black figure of famine seems 
now to lead all the rest on many of our world’s high- 
ways. Untold millions fall at his approach. 

As one writer in a popular journal points out: “In 
Europe we see our own kind of civilization with the 
veneer peeled off by a desperate universal obsession 
for bread.” . . . “All the love and tenderness, the af- 
fections and the loyalties of ordinary human rela- 
tionships have fled before the struggle for mere sur- 
vival.” 

We who take food so much for granted tend to 
forget that the production of food is the greatest of 
all human industries and involves the greatest num- 
ber of persons. Even in America a quarter of the 
average family budget goes for purchase and prepa- 
ration of food. Where the standard of living is 
lower, the proportion of income devoted to securing 
it rises sharply. 

While we were fighting the propaganda war, we 
and our British allies through broadcasts and leaflets 
assured the people that with the overthrow of the 
Axis there would be food and security. Our leaders 
wrote into the Atlantic Charter assurances which 
pledged us to actions which a horrified Europe now 
sees are not forthcoming. 

Doubtless we promised too much. Clearly the need 
is so great and so diffused that it is utterly impossible 
to meet a substantial part of it from without. Most 
of Europe’s hunger is beyond charity. 

But no one in his senses could claim that we are 
doing as much about it as we might. What, specifi- 
cally, is the situation ? 

The much discussed organization—UNRRA— 
was not set up to work in enemy lands, although an 
exception has been made in Italy and for the dis- 
placed persons (non-Germans) in Germany. It can 
only work where it is invited. It was not invited by 


France, Holland, Belgium, Norway or Finland. It 
has faced insuperable political barriers in most areas 
under Russian control. 

The areas where it is working are gradually being 
relieved of the most acute famine conditions. Greece 
is out of danger; Italy is slowly improving; super- 
fluous Russian armies in Bohemia eat as much as 
UNRRA brings in, but even so, its level of subsis- 
tence is rising. No human possibility exists of getting 
adequate supplies into Poland, but something is be- 
ing done. Work in Austria is authorized and is just 
beginning. 

Despite terrible privation and malnutrition, the 
caloric content of available rations is rising in Bel- 
gium and Holland. It is rising a little in France. 
But desperate situations have now developed in cen- 
tral and particularly in Western Germany. When 
the war ended Germany was better off than most of 
its neighbors because it had pillaged their supplies 
and carried off large numbers of their cattle and 
draft animals. But the agricultural areas of what 
was formerly Germany are now no longer German. 
From them eight to ten—some say fifteen million 
persons, mostly women and children, have been 
forced to flee into the areas where the production of 
food has always been far below the requirements 
and is now lower than ever with the requirements 
greatly increased. In the American Zone alone a 
24% increase of population is reported. Not more 
than 10% to 20% of any and all production in those 
areas has been achieved, say the experts. 

By the Potsdam Agreements, Germany is to have 
a standard of living not higher than her neighbors 
whom she has so gravely and irreparably wronged. 
That is just; but no human mind can determine at 
this juncture what that agreement means, or how it 
can be implemented. 

The result is apparently a stalemate. General 
Eisenhower and some other military leaders, more 
humane in many instances than the statesmen and 
politicians, and more humane than many of their 
fellows back home in ordinary walks of life, have 
been calling for food for Germany. Putting it on 








the lowest level, they point out that food would be 
cheaper than the operations which will otherwise be 
necessary to avert riots, chaos and wholesale plague. 

Washington is reported to fear any overt act in aid 
to the civilian population of Germany, now con- 
demned to certain malnutrition and even semi-starva- 
tion, because of the reaction expected from the 
American public whose devotion to a “hard peace” 
is assumed. Large supplies of food have neverthe- 
less been ordered by the Army and are said to be on 
the way; but little is publicly known about this as 
yet. One figure mentioned is 500,000 tons. And it 
is said the Army will maintain a standard of 1550 
calories per day in the American Zone, even for 
refugee Germans. 

The army reports that the diet of Germans in the 
American zone now averages 1354 calories. When 
it is recalled that Conscientious Objectors acting as 
human guinea pigs in recent tests were almost in- 
capacitated on a diet of 1800 calories; that 1650 are 
said by such authorities as Dr. Bernard Reed to be 
needed if a human being is to remain on his feet; 
and that with 1550 health can only be safeguarded 
if the individual remains in bed, any contentment 
with respect to a theoretical level of 1550 calories 
evaporates from realistic minds. The children born 
in Germany are now reported to average four 
pounds at birth and in many districts the death rate 
is almost 100% in the first year of life, according to 
Bishop Otto Dibelius. 

Another difficulty stems from Potsdam. Food 
parcels cannot be sent in through the mail (from 
outside). No mail service of any kind from outside 
is permitted Germans. Food parcels would bring 
relief to very large numbers who have friends and 
relatives outside of Germany eager and able to send 
food even in the un-economic food mail parcel. One 
argument used to justify the denial of mailing privi- 
leges for food packages is that they could cause 
favoritism to those fortunate enough to have friends 
or relatives abroad. 

So oppressive are the facts that the Geneva officers 
of the World Council of Churches, in direct touch 
with most of the areas involved, including Germany, 
have joined with other relief agencies—Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish—in the strongest possible 
appeal for action that will at least moderate the 
desperate situation. Assurances were originally 
given and are maintained that government agencies 
of one kind or another must look after bulk food 
shipments and the private agencies were advised to 
deal mainly with other items. For Europe now 
shivering in frigid houses clothing is almost as vital 
as food. To supply this, all possible efforts taken 
together are not and cannot be enough. The material 
aid department of the World Council, headed tem- 
porarily by Dr. Michelfelder—loaned by the Luth- 
eran Council of America—is prepared to distribute 


relief in kind through church channels in a number 
of countries although it, like all other similar non- 
governmental bodies, is at this writing barred from 
aid to Germany, as well as certain other areas. 

The spectacle of America becoming party to a 
policy of deliberate slow starvation in Germany is 
not one easily to be faced. We fought the war 
against governments guilty of inhuman practices. 
Many here wanted to hold all their peoples respon- 
sible. Have we no collective responsibility for in- 
human practices in the post-war period? We are 
certainly freer to do something to oppose them than 
were the citizens of totalitarian lands faced by terror 
when they opposed their tyrannous rulers! 

As this is written, the press reports that General 
Eisenhower’s successor, General McNarney, has 
reversed the plan to give some food and candy to 
German children at Christmas time. “There is to 
be no sentimental nonsense about brotherhood and 
good will this Christmas.” We do not often quote 
the Chicago Tribune to praise its sentiments! But 
even that low type of journal finds the prospect of 
this policy in Germany so bad that its editorial about 
General McNarney is entitled: “Another Beast in 
Germany.” 

The editorial says: “There is no lack of hate in 
the world today and no lack of men so stupid as to 
believe that peace can be born of hate. That we 
knew, but we confess we were not prepared to hear 
that the blood feud was to be pursued in all its 
vindictiveness against little children by order of an 
American General. We did not expect that Christ- 
mas in the American Zone of occupation was to be 
devoted to teaching American boys that everything 
they learned in their homes and churches was a lie 
and to teaching German children that everything 
the Nazis told them about Americans was gospel 
truth.” 

An American G.I., long a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many, who was forced to march an average of thirty 
miles a day for many days on three potatoes a day, 
said recently when he heard of the way the Germans 
are being treated: “That isn’t the way to teach them 
differently !” 

What shall be the answer of Christian America to 
this challenging situation? Inaction in face of it is 
intolerable. The least that can be done is to protest 
vigorously to the government and to support as fully 
as possible the activities of relief agencies, continuing 
to urge that they be permitted to function not only 
in former occupied territory but also in Hungary 
and Germany. 

To do less would make us accessories to a mon- 
strous crime against humanity and damn democracy 
for generations in Europe. The Germans say: 
“Hitler cured us of National Socialism, Stalin cured 
us of Communism, the Americans are now curing us 
of democracy!” There is grim and tragic death be- 
hind the jest. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


British Quakers Assail Trend 
Of International Policy 


Present policies of the Great Powers are “stifling” 
plans for international peace, the Friends Peace Com- 
mittee declared from London. In a sharply-worded 
statement, the Quaker group assailed “policies of self- 
ishness, especially by America and Britain,’ and urged 
that emphasis be placed on serving humanity in gen- 
eral. 

Warning that “peace will not come with injustice,” 
the committee asserted that the work of setting up a 
new United Nations Organization is “overshadowed 
by fear and the ambitions of the Great Powers as they 
compete for satellite states, grasp at naval bases, or re- 
establish imperial rule.” 

“While America plans her control of the Pacific 
islands, while Russia dominates over Poland, while 
Britain re-instates imperialism in Hong Kong, there 
will be no peace,” the committee said. “When actual 
power resides in a Council of Ministers, when the se- 
cret of the atomic bomb is guarded as the possession 
of three states, there is no real life in the United Na- 
tions.” 

The committee stressed that a spiritual change and a 
supreme effort for the welfare of all humanity are 
needed to preserve peace. It asserted that “policies of 
national selfishness, especially by America and Britain 
grasping good standards of living while others go hun- 
gry arouse jealousy and undermine the fellow feeling 
upon which the United Nations must rest.” (RNS) 


French Hierarchy Will Oppose 
Materialistic Conceptions in Constitution 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of France has an- 
nounced it will oppose “by every means in our power” 
attempts to embody “atheistic or materialistic philoso- 
phies” in the new constitution which will be submitted 
to the French parliament during the next few months. 

The bishops’ warning was contained in a report on 
religious and educational issues likely to be setttled un- 
der the projected constitution. 

“France is called upon,’ the bishops declared, “to 
choose between the neo-paganism of materialistic doc- 
trines and the principles of Christian civilization for 
which the Allies fought.” 

“Although the Church has nothing to say about mat- 
ters which are pure techniques of political or economic 
structure, it is the bishops’ duty to make the Church’s 
voice heard on the questions of philosophy implied in the 
new constitution.” (RNS) 


The Dutch Church Guards Against Revenge 


In a significant pulpit message, in which the Catholic 
Church as well as all the Protestant bodies united, Dutch 
Christianity has spoken one of the most rigorous warn- 
ings against the spirit of revenge. The message which 
was read in all Dutch churches on October 28th de- 
clared in part: 

“Tt is known to you, the church people, how the 


Churches in the Netherlands have resisted the German 
oppressor in the period of occupation, and have repeat- 
edly protested against the inhuman actions perpetrated 
by him. 

“The Churches now repeat their summons to the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands. 

“They make an earnest appeal to office-bearers and 
congregation to impress upon all that the prestige of 
our people stands or falls with the answer to the ques- 
tion whether in the Netherlands action is according to 
justice or according to vengeance and hatred. This 
obtains with regard particularly to the treatment of 
political prisoners. The Churches consider it a shame 
upon our people if after five years of struggle against 
the violation of law and after five years of suffering 
under the most cruel methods of the German barbarism 
now a similar evil spirit should have obtained a grip 
upon our people. 

“Therefore the Churches place themselves in support 
of the Government whenever it, in accord with its high 
holy calling to upholding the right, opposes powerfully 
injustice and arbitrariness in the treatment of these 
prisoners. 

“In the name of God the Churches deny to every one 
the right to apply their own judgment after the decision 
of the appointed authority. 

“The Churches now call upon the Netherlands people 
in their attitude toward the political prisoners and their 
children to show that they have not been infected with 
the evil German spirit, but to give evidence of the under- 
standing that with the strict maintenance of right the 
mercy of Christ must also be exercised.” 


Russians Invite Karl Barth to Berlin 


The Russian-sponsored University of Berlin has in- 
vited Prof. Karl Barth, internationally-known Swiss 
theologian, to lecture at the university next month. 

Barth, who will be visiting Berlin for the first time 
since the start of the war, has been invited to lecture on 
“The Gospel and the Modern World.” He will be ac- 
companied by Prof. Fritz Lieb of the University of 
Basel, an authority on Russia, who will speak on “The 
Russian Man in History.” 

Also on Barth’s itinerary will be an address before 
the pastors of the Confessional Church of the Province 
of Brandenburg who have requested him to talk on “The 
Political Task of the Church.” 

This latter request is taken here as reflecting an in- 
creasing awareness, particularly among the younger 
German clergymen, of the necessity of individual politi- 
cal responsibility if Germany's rehabilitation is to suc- 
ceed. (RNS) 


Half Japan’s Christian Schools 
Destroyed or Damaged 

A report on the destruction and damage caused to 
about fifty Christian schools in Japan during the war 
has been tabulated as of November 30 by Tsuraki Yano, 
chairman of the Christian Educators’ Association of 
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Japan and president of Meiji Gakuin, Presbyterian 
school in Tokyo. 

Half of the schools were either destroyed or dam- 
aged in the air raids, and a total of 544 persons lost 
their lives. Thirty-seven of these were teachers, and 
507 were students. 

Eleven Christian schools were totally demolished or 
burnt. They were: Chinzei Chu Gakko, Nagasaki; 
Hiroshima Jo Gakuin, Hiroshima; Joshi Gakuin, 
Tokyo; Kwassui Gakuin, Nagasaki; Kinjo Joshi Se- 
mon Gakko, Nagoya; Momoyama Chu Gakko, Osaka; 
Nagoya Chu Gakko, Nagoya; Osaka Jo Gakuin, Osaka; 
Seiyu Jo Gakko, Tokyo; Soshin Jo Gakko, Yokohama; 
and Yamanashi Eiwa Koto Jo Gakko, Kofu. (RNS) 


Japanese Religious Groups Plan 
United Relief Campaign 


The Japan Religious Society, an organization combin- 
ing Buddhists, Shintoists and Christians to mobilize all 
religious efforts in the country for “the moral regenera- 
tion of the people,’ is embarking on a program of relief 
for Japan’s war sufferers. It will make overtures to 
religious organizations abroad for restoring communica- 
tions on a basis of international understanding and 
goodwill. 

At a meeting in Tokyo attended largely by Buddhists, 
it was proposed that religious bodies cooperate in rais- 
ing funds for the relief of Japanese soldiers and civilians 
now cut off from their homeland in China, Manchuria 
and Korea. Religious organizations will aid the 
repatriation of these overseas Japanese, and Buddhists 
are offering their temples to house the repatriates until 
they find homes. (Richard T. Baker, RNS Correspon- 
dent). 
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Berlin Catholics to Hold Masses 
For Executed Labor Leader 


Memorial Masses will be held in Roman Catholic 
churches in Berlin for Nikolaus Gross, German Catho- 
lic labor leader, who was hanged by the Nazis for tak- 
ing part in the July, 1944, plot against Hitler. The 
Masses will be said on January 23 next, the first an- 
niversary of Gross’s execution. 

Gross, a native of Cologne, was for many years edi- 
tor of the Ketteler Wacht, weekly newspaper of the 
former Catholic Workers Union. (RNS) 


Await Outcome of Vatican-Japanese 
Diplomatic Tie 


The Holy See has not been officially notified of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s order requiring the Japa- 
nese government to cease diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See, according to Vatican officials. They said, 
however, that the United States government last month 
informed the Vatican it wished to end Japanese rela- 
tions with all countries, including neutrals. 


Church spokesmen pointed out that General Mac- 
Arthur’s order may result in a demand for extradition 
of Japanese envoy Ken Harada, who is still in residence 
at Vatican City with his staff. Such a request, it was 
said “will not meet with approval.” (RNS) 


Danish Parliament Asked to 
Permit Ordination of Women 


In a complete break with tradition, the Danish Parlia- 
ment in Copenhagen was asked to permit admittance of 
women as ministers into the Danish State Lutheran 
Church. Heretofore the Danish Church has rigidly ex- 
cluded women from participation in the ministry except 
in rare instances when they have been permitted to 
preach without ordination. 

The proposal was made by Robert Staermose, a promi- 
nent member of the Dansk Samling (Danish Union) in 
the course of a parliamentary debate. 

Staermose argued that since the number of candidates 
studying for the ministry has fallen off considerably, the 
need for new clergymen should be met by permitting 
women to enter the church as fully-ordained pastors. 


(RNS) 


Bundle Orders for “Christianity and Crisis” 


We should like to again call your attention to our 


“bundle order offer” for subscriptions to Christianity. 


and Crisis. Ten or more subscriptions sent to a single 
address can be had for 85c per year per subscription. 
Many ministers have availed themselves of this plan and 
we should like to extefd the invitation to others. 


Authors in This Issue 
Chaplain DeWitt C. Clemens is stationed with the 
United States Eighth Army in Japan. 


Richard T. Baker is staff correspondent for Religious 
News Service in Japan. 
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